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ments of the several States stand ready to cooperate. 
They will do everything possible to assist farmers in se- 
curing an adequate supply of seed, an adequate force of 
laborers when they are most needed, at harvest time, and 
the means of expediting shipments of fertilizers and 
farm machinery, as well as of the crops themselves when 
harvested. 

Warning to Speculators 

The course of trade shall be as unhampered as it is 
possible to make it, and there shall be no unwarranted 
manipulation of the nation's food supply by those who 
handle it on its way to the consumer. This is our oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the efficiency of a great democ- 
racy, and we shall not fall short of it ! 

This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, 
whether they are handling our foodstuffs or our raw ma- 
terials of manufacture or the products of our mills and 
factories : The eyes of the country will be especially upon 
you. This is your opportunity for signal service, effi- 
cient and disinterested. The country expects you, as it 
expects all others, to forego unusual profits, to organize 
and expedite shipments of supplies of every kind, but 
especially of food, with an eye to the service you are 
rendering and in the spirit of those who enlist in the 
ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I shall con- 
fidently expect you to deserve and win the confidence of 
people of every sort and station. 

Indispensable Services 

To the men who run the railways of the country, 
whether they be managers or operative employees, let me 
say that the railways are the arteries of the nation's life, 
and that upon them rests the immense responsibility of 
seeing to it that those arteries suffer no obstruction of 
any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power. To the 
merchant let me suggest the motto: "Small profits and 
quick service," and to the shipbuilder the thought that 
the life of the war depends upon him. The food and the 
war supplies must be carried across the seas, no matter 
how many ships are sent to the bottom. The places of 
those that go down must be supplied and supplied at 
once. To the miner let me say that he stands where the 
farmer does: The work of the world waits on him. If 
lie slackens or fails, armies and statesmen are helpless. 
He also is enlisted in the great Service Army. The manu- 
facturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the nation 
looks to him to speed and perfect every process, and I 
want only to remind his employees that their service is 
absolutely indispensable and is counted on by every man 
who loves the country and its liberties. 

Individual Economies will Count 

Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates or 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the 
problem of the feeding of the nations, and that every 
housewife who practices strict economy puts herself in 
the ranks of those who serve the nation. This is the 
time for America to correct her unpardonable fault of 
wastefulness and extravagance. Let every man and 
every woman assume the duty of careful, provident use 
and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of patriot- 
ism, which no one can now expect ever to be excused or 
forgiven for ignoring. 



In the hope that this statement of the needs of the 
nation and of the world in this hour of supreme crisis 
may stimulate those to whom it comes and remind all 
who need reminder of the solemn duties of a time such 
as the world has never seen before, I beg that all editors 
and publishers everywhere will give as prominent publi- 
cation and as wide circulation as possible this appeal. I 
venture to suggest, also, to all advertising agencies that 
they would perhaps render a very substantial and timely 
service to the country if they would give it wide-spread 
repetition. And I hope that clergymen will not think 
the theme of it an unworthy or inappropriate subject of 
comment and homily from their pulpits. 

The supreme test of the nation has come. We must 
all speak, act, and serve together ! 



PAX AMERICANA 

By GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY 
President, The American Peace Society 

Limiting our view to the present war and its issues, 
what is the service that the high and disinterested 
purpose which we have avowed demands of us? 

It requires, in the first place, that wc shall wage the 
war nobly, generously, &nd without bitterness. As the 
President has said, "We act without animus, not in 
enmity toward a people nor with the desire to bring any 
injury or disadvantage upon them." As we are without 
fear, we can afford to leave the foul and corroding pas- 
sion of hate to "the lesser breeds without the law" or to 
those who fight blindly and madly for national existence. 

In the second place, as we fight only for .the security 
of the nations against lawless aggression, our fight will 
be over as soon as that security has been attained, 
whether by crushing victory of by the voluntary sub- 
mission of the enemy. We have not gone to war to serve 
the purposes of the Allies save in so far as those pur- 
poses are identical with ours. It would be a kind of 
madness, as well as a betrayal of our democracy, for our 
government to become a full partner of the Entente 
Allies and bind itself not to make a separate peace. 
There is no danger that the President will propose or 
that the Senate would ratify such an arrangement. 

In the third place, our government should not only 
withdraw from the war, but should use all its influence 
to bring the war to a conclusion as soon as, in its opin- 
ion, a just and durable peace can be secured. 

We are righting for a world peace, not for a world 
truce, and we cannot lend ourselves to terms of settle- 
ment which, because of their harsh or oppressive char- 
acter, will have in them the seeds of future wars. It is 
clear that our purpose to bring peace and security to the 
world will not be achieved until Belgium, France, and 
Servia have been completely emancipated from foreign 
dominion and restored to the condition in which they 
were before the storm of war was let loose on them; but 
is any one bold enough to assert that we should fight for 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, or to establish 
the Itiissians in Constantinople, or to place Albania 
under the heel of Italy, or to force a democratic regime 
on the Central Empires ? It is not thus that the incubus 
of autocratic militarism that now rests upon the world 
can be destroyed. 
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In the fourth place, we should insist now, as the price 
of our active participation in the general war, that the 
Allies shall bind themselves to join with us in the crea- 
tion of a true society of nations, from which no power, 
small or great, whether now friendly or hostile, shall be 
excluded, and which shall be based on the general ac- 
ceptance of the "Declaration of the Eights and Duties 
of Nations," adopted by the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law January 6, 1916, and of the principles 
of peaceful adjustment and judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes, as set forth in the "Recommendations 
of Havana," adopted by the same body of international 
jurists January 22, 1917. What may well be regarded 
as a minimum program on which we shall insist is : 

First. The convocation of a third Hague Conference 
immediately after the close of the war, the Conference 
to assume a permanent character, meeting at regular, 
stated periods, under general regulations having the 
force of international law. 

Second. The formation of a judicial union of the na- 
tions by a convention pledging the good faith of each of 
them to submit their justiciable disputes to a permanent 
court of the union and to submit to the findings of such 
court. 

Third. The creation of an international council of 
conciliation, to which the nations shall bind themselves 
to submit such questions of a non-justiciable character 
as may not have been settled by negotiation. 

Whether the nations shall go further and establish a 
league to enforce peace by military power, either among 
themselves or against the, insolent pretensions of aggres- 
sive powers not of their number, must, I conceive, be 
left to the future to determine. Personally I do not be- 
lieve that the world is yet ripe for such a consummation. 

And, lastly, we must wage the war for democracy and 
the security of peace and justice at home as well as 
abroad. For the enemy, the selfish spirit of autocracy 
that lives by force and aggression, is here in our midst, 
as well as in Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople. As 
Galsworthy has recently reminded us, "The Prussian 
junker is but a specially favored variety of a well-marked 
type that grows in every land. And the business of 
other men is to keep circumstances from being favorable 
to its development and ascendancy." Perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth to say that a latent junker sleeps in 
most of us, and that war is the congenial climate in 
which he thrives, and in an evil hour takes command 
over the better, the more humane and reasonable, the 
more democratic part of us. We enter upon the war 
with the loftiest aims that ever inspired a nation in 
arms. The spirit of nationalism which makes us a 
united people, and therefore capable both of feeling 
deeply and of realizing nobly those aims, is at the same 
time the opportunity of the autocrat, the jingo, of all 
those incapable of fighting for an ideal loftier than self- 
interest or national power or the glory of conquest. It 
is against these in our own land, in our own blood, that 
we must strive in order that we may preserve and bring 
to prevail America's unique contribution to the welfare 
of the world. 

And here we reach the height of the great argument. 
I have spoken of the high spirit of disinterestedness that 
has carried us into the war. But that should not sur- 
prise us nor any one, friend or enemy, that knows us. 
As a recent writer has said : 



"The truth is that the United States is the only high- 
minded Power left in the world. It is the only strong 
nation that has not entered on a career of imperial con- 
quest, and does not want to enter on it. If the nations 
of Europe had entertained purposes as disinterested as 
those of the United States, they would not now be en- 
gaged in this butchery. There is in America little of 
that spirit of selfish aggression which lies at the heart 
of militarism. Here alone exists a broad basis for 'a new 
passionate sense of brotherhood and a new scale of hu- 
man values.' 

"We have a deep abhorrence of war for war's sake; we 
are not enamored of glamour or glory. We have a strong 
faith in the principle of self-government. We do not 
care to dominate alien peoples, white or colored; we do 
not aspire to be the Romans of tomorrow or the 'masters 
of the world.' The idealism of Americans centers in the 
future of America, wherein we hope to work out those 
principles of liberty and democracy to which we are 
committed. And that future we can build only on our 
own soil. 

"This political idealism, this strain of pacifism, this 
abstinence from aggression and desire to be left alone to 
work out our own destiny, has been manifest from the 
birth of the Republic. We have not always followed our 
light, but we have never been utterly faithless to it." 

When such a people goes to war the act presents itself 
either as a great betrayal or as a sublime fulfillment, 
and the nations today and history tomorrow, not by our 
words, but by our deeds, will judge us. What will be 
required of us is not victory, though for victory we must 
mightily strive, but fidelity to the principles that have 
made us a name among peoples. Victory which defeats 
those principles will be defeat, however great the ma- 
terial triumph. 

Shall we be able to keep our ideals unimpaired in this 
new old world — this world of storm and stress, of mili- 
tant wrong and triumphant power — in which we have 
now elected to play our part? To make war only when 
we must, and then not for selfish ends, but only for the 
common weal? To keep and strengthen justice and de- 
mocracy at home, even while we strive for democracy 
and justice abroad? To dream no dream of empire, to 
see no alluring vision of power, but the vision of a world 
made safe for democracy and secured against outrage by 
the united will of enfranchised peoples ? I do not know. 
But this I know, that the days of our cloistered virtue 
are well lost, and that we cannot refuse the great adven- 
ture, even though we gain the whole world and lose our 
own souls. And this, too, I know, that the greatest dis- 
aster that could befall mankind is not the sum of human 
misery which such a war as this war brings in its train, 
nor yet the shameful legacy of hate and mistrust that it 
leaves behind it, but the loss to humanity of those ideals 
of democracy, justice, and peace which America has 
represented in an evil world. And this, too, I know, that 
it rests wholly with us to keep our democracy true to the 
line hewed for us in Washington's farewell address: 
"Observe good faith and justice toward all nations ; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. ... It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence." 



